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REALISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


[Home Talk by J. H. N., 1866.] 
i AM persuaded that Jesus Christ was dis- 
tinguished from most of those who claim to 
be his disciples, by his careful adhesion to sub- 
stance and reality in all his theological views. 
His discourse continually savors of what would 
be condemned in these days as materialism. 
He has certainly been mistaken and misrepre- 
sented by those who pretend to be his followers 
more on this point than onanyother. The re- 
ligious world has arisen into a great scheme of 
sentimental fancies that are as far as possible 
from the solid matter-of-fact realities of Christ 
and true Christianity. 

For instance, the word spirit in common par- 
lance has come to mean something that can not 
be defined or conceived of, only by negatives. 
All you can say about it is that it is not mat- 
ter, and by that is meant that it is not any- 
thing. The moment you talk of it as an 
actual existence, you are accused of ma- 
terialiem. In Christ’s mind, the word spirit 
meant a real substance, which was just as 
palpable to him as water. ‘In the great day 
of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. He that believeth on me, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water. This 
spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe 


on him shall receive.” There is materialism. 
‘Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.” This was a very “ gross”’ conception 
both of the Spirit itself, and the place where it 
operates, according to the sentimental fancies 
of this world. 

Trace it further, and you will see how cer- 
tain it is that Christ and all his followers had 
this materialistic conception of the Spirit. 
When that Spirit that he was talking about 
finally came, on the day of Pentecost, it came 
in a very substantial form. It did not appear 
as a mere, imperceptible, diffused influence. 
It is not that kind of spirit which we are told 
nobody can feel or conceive of, and that mani- 
fests itself only by its effects. It came like a 
mighty rushing wind from heaven, and filled 
the whole place where they were sitting, and 
produced not only great intellectual, moral 
and spiritual effects upon men, but undoubt- 
edly great physical effects also. The ideas 
of spirit substantiality that pervaded primitive 
Christianity and that were illustrated on this 
occasion, are all gone from modern theologi- 
cal teaching. 

Our faith will be true or false, firm or fu- 
tile, in proportion as it fastens on or neglects 
the real or substantial view of spiritual mat- 
ters. Because a thing is very refined, we 
must not imagine that is a reason why it is 
therefore nearer to nothing. Here are two 
pieces of the same substance—one of great 
bulk, and the other as small as a pin-head. 
You may say if you please that one of these 
pieces is a great deal nearer nothing than the 
other. But in comparing the reality of spirit 
with other things, we are comparing not bulks 
and masses of the same substance, but things 
that differ from one another in the fineness 
of their ultimate particles ; as for instance, the 
particles of water may be finer than those of 
rocks, and the particles of electric fluid finer 
than those of water. If you go in that direc- 
tion, instead of finding that the smaller and 
finer the particles are, the less real they are, 
and the nearer towards nothing, you will find 
the contrary to be the fact. As you approach 
things that are finer and finer, you are going 
towards the most powerful, concrete realities, 
and receding further and further from nothing. 
A man’s soul js further from nothing than his 
body, and God is further from nothing than 
the great globes we see in all the world of 
astronomy. 

If you study Christ and Paul and the Prim- 
itive writers generally, you will find here is 
their great distinction—they hugged realities ; 





they did not take hold of nonentities; they 





grasped things which they could see and feel. 
John says, “ That which was from the begin- 
ning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled of the 
Word of Life, declare we unto you.” This is 
the way they all talked, as though they would 
beat itinto us by repetition that.they were not 
talking about nothing. 


Paul says, “Fight the good fight of faith, 
lay hold on eternal life.” Let us understand 
what that means. If there is any injunction in 
the English language, or any other, that is im- 
portant to us, it is that: ‘ Lay hold on eternal 
life.” Does it mean anything real, or is it 
@ mere circumlocution to express the idea 
that you must be good, and go to meeting, 
and work by a sentiment? I believe it means 
something just as real as though Paul had said, 
* Lay hold of that rope!’’ to a man who had 
fallen overboard. The thing for us to lay hold 
of is a reality, and the laying hold is a real 
act of taking hold of something—not indeed 
with the hands but with the heart which 
dwells in the solar plexus. Paul says, “ The 
things that are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” LEter- - 
nal life is one of the things that are unseen, 
but it is as real a thing as money or blood. 


The Spiritualists, with all their falsities and 
failings, are doing good service in this matter. 
Their materialism is nearer to the trath as 
held by Christ and the Primitive Church than 
the sentimentalism of the popular churches. 
I would rather that people should believe in 
ghost rappings and talk of spirits as coarse as 
puddings, than that they should tell me, as Dr. 
Taylor did, that the spirit of God is by its very 
nature superperceptible and can be known 
only by its moral effects. But the Spiritual- 
ists have only half realized the concreteness of 
spiritual power and the eternal world. They 
scoff at the materialism of Christ’s generation, 
and his resurrection, and all his mightiest spir- 
itual works. 


MRS. SARAH PIERREPONT 
EDWARDS. 
NARRATIVE OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


CONTINUED. 


66 FTER meeting was done, the congre- 


gation waited while Mr. Buell went 
home to prepare to give them a lecture. It 
was almost dark before he came, and in the mean 
time I conversed in a very earnest and joyful 
manner with those who were with me in the 
pew. My mind dwelt on the thought, that the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, and it appeared 
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to me that he was going to set up a Reign of 
Love on the earth, and that heaven and earth 
were, as it were, coming together; which so ex- 
ceedingly moved me that I could not forbear 
expressing aloud to those near me, my exultation 
of soul. This subsided into a heavenly calm, 
and a rest of soul in God, which was even 
sweeter than what preceded it. Afterwards, 
Mr. Buell came and preached; and the same 
happy frame of mind continued during the even- 
ing, and night; and the next day. In the fore- 
noon, I was thinking of the manner in which 
the children of God had been treated in the 
world—particularly of their being shut up in 
prison—and the folly of such attempts to 
make them miserable, seemed to surprise me. 
It appeared astonishing, that men should think, 
by this means, to injure those who had such a 
kingdom within them. Towards night being 
informed that Mrs. P had expressed her 
fears lest I should die before Mr. Edwards’s 
return, and he should think the people had 
killed his wife; I told those who were 
present, that I chose to die in the way that was 
most agreeable to God’s will, and that I should 
be willing to die in darkness and horror, if it 
was most for the glory of God. 

“In the evening, I read those chapters in 
John, which contain Christ’s dying discourse 
with his disciples, and his prayer with them. 
After I had done reading, and was in my re- 
tirement, a little before bed-time, thinking on 
what I had read, my soul was so filled with love 
to Christ, and love to his people, that I fainted 
under the intenseness of the feeling. I felt, 
while reading, a delightful acquiescence in the 
petition to the Father—“ JZ pray not that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldst keep them from the evil.” Though 
it seemed to me infinitely better to die to go to 
Christ, yet I felt an entire willingness to con- 
tinue in this world so long as God pleased, to 
do and suffer what he would have me. 

“ After retiring to rest and sleeping a little 
while, I awoke and had a very lively conscious- 
ness of God’s being near me. I had an idea 
of a shining way, or path of light, between heav- 
en and my soul, somewhat as on Thursday 
night, except that God seemed nearer to me, 
and as it were close by, and the way seemed 
more open, and the communication more im- 
mediate and more free. I lay awake most of 
the night, with a constant delightful sense of 
God’s great love and infinite condescension, and 
with a continual view of God as near, and as my 
God. My soul remained, as on Thursday night, 
in a kind of heavenly elysium. Whether wak- 
ing or sleeping, there was no interruption, 
throughout the night, to the views of my soul, 
to its heavenly light, and divine, inexpressible 
sweetness. It was without any agitation or 
motion of the body. I was led to reflect on 
God’s mercy to me, in giving me, for many 
years, a willingness to die; and after that, for 
more than two years past, in making me willing 
to live, that I might do and suffer whatever he 
called me to here; whereas, before that, I often 
used to feel impatient at the thought of living. 
This then appeared to me, as it had often done 
before, what gave me much the greatest sense 
of thankfulness to God. I also thought how 
God had graciously given me, fora great while, 
an entire resignation to his will, with respect to 








the kind and manner of death that I should die ; 
having been made willing to die on the rack, or 
at the stake, or any other tormenting death, and, 
if it were God’s will to die in darkness: and 
how I had that day been made very sensible and 
fully willing, if it was God’s pleasure and for 
his glory, to die inhorror. But now it occur- 


red to me, that when I had thus been made wil- 


ling to live, and to be kept on this dark abode, 
I used to think of living no longer than to the 
ordinary age of man. Upon this I was led to 
ask myself, Whether I was not willing to be 
kept out of heaven even longer; and my whole 
heart seemed immediately to reply, ‘ Yes, a 
thousand years, if it be God’s will, and for his 
honor and glory:’ and then my heart, in the 
language of resignation, went further, and with 
great alacrity and sweetness, to answer as 
it were over and over again, ‘ Yes, and live 
a thousand years in horror, if it be most for 
the glory of God: yea, I am willing to live 
a thousand years an hell upon earth, if it be 
most for the honor of God.’ But then I con- 
sidered with myself, what this would be, to 
live an hell upon earth, for so long a time; and 
I thought of the torment of my body being so 
great, awful and overwhelming, that none could 
bear to live in the country where the spectacle 
was seen, and of the torment and horror of my 
mind being vastly greater than the torment 
of my body ; and it seemed to me that I found 
a perfect willingness, and sweet quietness and 
alacrity of soul, in consenting that it should be 
so, if it were most for the glory of God ; so that 
there was no hesitation, doubt or darkness in 
my mind, attending the thoughts of it, but my 
resignation seemed to be clear, like a light that 
shone through my soul. I continued saying, 
‘Amen, Lord Jesus! Amen, Lord Jesus! glo- 
rifiy thyself in me, in my body and my soul,’ 
with a calm and sweetness of soul, which ban- 
ished all reluctance. The glory of God seemed 
to overcome me and swallow me up, and 
every conceivable suffering, and every _ thing 
that was terrible to my nature, seemed to 
shrink to nothing before it. This resignation 
continued in its clearness and brightness the rest 
of the night, and all the next day, and the night 
following, and on Monday in the forenoon, with- 
out interruption or abatement. All this while, 
whenever I thought of it, the language of my 
soul was, with the greatest fullness and alacrity, 
‘Amen, Lord Jesus! Amen, Lord Jesus!’ In 
the afternoon of Monday, it was not quite so 
perceptible and lively, but my mind remained 
so much in a similar frame, for more than a 
week, that I could never think of it without an 
inexpressible sweetness in my soul. 

“ After I had felt this resignation on Satur- 
day night, for some time as I lay in bed, I felt 
such a disposition to rejoice in God that I 
wished to have the world join me in praising 
him; and was ready to wonder how the world 
of mankind could lie and sleep, when there 
was such a God to praise and rejoice in, and 
could scarcely forbear calling out to those who 
were asleep in the house to arise, and rejoice, 
and praise God. When I arose on the morn- 
ing of the Sabbath, I felt a love to all mankind, 
wholly peculiar in its strength and sweetness, 
far beyond all that I had ever felt before. The 
power of that love seemed to be inexpressible. 
I thought, if I were surrounded by enemies, 





who were venting their malice and cruelty 
upon me, in tormenting me, it would still be 
impossible that I should cherish any feelings 
towards them but those of love, and pity and 
ardent desires for their happiness: At the 
same time I thought if I were cast off by my 
nearest and dearest friends, and if the feelings 
and conduct of my husband were to be 
changed from tenderness and affection to ex- 
treme hatred and cruelty, and that every day, 
I could so rest in God, that it would not touch 
my heart, or diminish my happiness. I could 
still go on with alacrity in the performance of 
every act of duty, and my happiness remain 
undiminished and entire. 

*“‘T never before felt so far from a disposition 
to judge and censure others, with respect to the 
state of their hearts, their sincerity, or their 
attainments in holiness, as I did that morning. 
To do this, seemed abhorrent to every feeling of 
my heart. I realized also, in an unusual and 
very lively manner, how great a part of chris- 
tianity lies in the performance of our social 
and relative duties to one another. The same 
lively and joyful sense of spiritual and divine 
things continued throughout the day—a sweet 
love to God and all mankind, and such an entire 
rest of soul in God, that it seemed as if noth- 
ing that could be said of me, or done to me, 
could touch my heart, or disturb my enjoyment. 
The road between heaven and my soul seemed 
open and wide, all the day long; and the con- 
sciousness I had of the reality and excellence 
of heavenly things was so clear, and the affec- 
tions they excited so intense, that it overcame 
my strength, and kept my body weak and faint, 
the great part of the day, so that I could not 
stand or go without help. The night was also 
comforting and refreshing. 

“This delightful frame of mind was con- 
tinued on Monday. About noon, one of the 
neighbors, who was conversing with me, ex- 
pressed himself thus, ‘One smile from Christ 
is worth a thousand million pounds,’ and the 
words affected me exceedingly, and in a manner 
which I can not express. I had a strong sense 
of the infinite worth of Christ’s approbation 
and love, and at the same time of the grossness 
of the comparison ; and it only astonished me, 
that any one could compare a smile of Christ 
to any earthly treasure. Towards night, I had 
a deep sense of the awful greatness of God, 
and felt with what humility and reverence we 
ought to behave ourselves before him. Just 
then Mr. W came in, and spoke with a 
somewhat light, smiling air, of the flourishing 
state of religion in the town; which I could 
scarcely bear to see. It seemed to me, that we 
ought greatly to revere the presence of God, 
and to behave ourselves with the utmost solem- 
nity and humility, when so great and holy a 
God was so remarkably present, and to rejoice 
before him with trembling. In the evening, 
these words, in the Penitential Cries— Tu 
ComrorTER Is come! ’—were accompanied to 
my soul with such conscious certainty, and such 
intense joy, that immediately it took away my 
strength, and I was falling to the floor; when 
some of those who were near me caught me 
and held me up. And when | repeated the 
words to the by-standers, the strength of my 
feelings was increased. The name—‘ Tur Com- 
FORTER ’—seemed to denote that the Holy 
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Spirit was the only and infinite Fountain of 
comfort and joy, and this seemed real and cer- 
tain tomy mind. These words ‘Tae Comror- 


TER’—seemed as it were immensely great, 
enough to fill heaven and earth. 


“lt was either on Tuesday, or Wednesday, 
that Mr. W. came to the house, and in- 
formed what account Mr. Lyman, who was just 
then from Leicester, on his way from Boston, 
gave of Mr. Edwards’s success, in making peace 
and promoting religion in Leicester. The in- 
telligence inspired me with such an admiring 
sense of the great goodness of God, in using 
Mr. Edwards as the instrument of doing good, 
and promoting the work of salvation, that it 
immediately overcame me, and took away my 
strength, so that I could no longer stand on 
my feet. After this, Mr. Phelps gave us an ac- 
count of his own feelings, during a journey 
from which he had just returned; and then Mr. 
Pomeroy broke forth in the language of joy, 
and thankfulness and praise, and continued 
speaking to us nearly an hour, leading us all 
the time to rejoice in the visible presence of 
God, and to adore his infinite goodness and 
condescension. He concluded by saying, ‘I 
would say more, if I could; but words were 
not made to express these things.’ This re- 
minded me of the words of Mrs. Rowe: 





‘More I would speak, but all my words are faint: 

‘ Celestial Love, what eloquence can paint ? 

‘No more, by mortal words, can be expressed ; 

‘But vast Eternity shall tell the rest ;’ 
and my former impressions of heavenly and 
divine things were renewed with so much pow- 
er, and life and joy, that my strength all failed 
me, and [ remained for some time faint and ex- 
hausted. After the people had retired, I had 
a still more lively and joyful sense of the good- 
ness and all-sufficiency of God, of the pleasure 
of loving him, and of being alive and active in 
his service, so that I could not sit still, but 
walked the room for some time, in a kind of 
transport. The contemplation was so refresh- 
ing and delightful, so much like a heavenly feast 
within the soul, that I felt an absolute indif- 
ference as to any external circumstances ; and, 
according to my best remembrance, this enli- 
vening of my spirits continued so, that I slept 
but little that night. 

“The next day, being Thursday, between 
ten and eleven o’clock, and a room full of peo- 
ple being collected, I heard two persons give a 
minute account of the enlivening and joyful in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit on their own hearts. 
It was sweet to me, to see others before me in 
their divine attainments, and to follow after 
them to heaven. I thought I should rejoice 
to follow the negro servants in the town, 
to heaven. While I was thus listening, the 
consideration of the blessed appearances 
there were of God’s being there with us, affect- 
ed me so powerfully, that the joy and transport 
of the preceding night were again renewed. 
After this, they sang a hymn, which greatly 
moved me, especially the latter part of it, which 
speaks of the ungratefulness of not having the 
praises of Christ always on our tongues. Those 
last words of the hymn seemed to fasten on my 
mind, and as I repeated them over, I felt such 
intense love to Christ, and so much delight in 
praising him, that I could hardly forbear leap- 
ing from my chair, and singing aloud for joy 





and exultation. I continued thus extraordina- 
rily moved until about one o’clock, when the 
people went away.” 

Mrs. Edwards narative ends here. To those who 
may regard it as the offspring of a diseased bod} or 
distempered brain Mr. Edwards says: ‘‘ These 
transports didnot arise from bodily weakness, but 
were greatest in the best state of health. They 
were attended with no enthusiastical disposition to 
follow impulses, or supposed revelations, nor with 
any appearance of spiritual pride; but on the con- 
trary, with a very great increase of meekness, and 
humility, and a disposition in honor to prefer others, 
as well as with a great aversion to judging others, 
and a strong sense of the importance of moral, and 
social duties,” 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL PROVI- 
DENCE. 

[It was proposed one evening in our family meeting, 
that each one present, for the sake of the exercise, 
should write an illustration of the idea that God’s 
general providence includes his special providence 
and blessing to those who serve him. The follow- 
ing are some of the impromptu contributions :] 

No. 1—As in the Croton water-works the 
pipes that supply a street receive more water 
from the reservoir than those that only supply 
a single house, so God’s goodness toward man- 
kind will flow into those who devote them- 
selves to the good of mankind, more than into 
those who care only for themselves. The res- 
ervoir has a general providence for all houses 
in the city, but has a special providence for the 
great distributing pipes; i. e., it gives great 
compound supplies to the pipes that serve it in 
the work of its general providence. 

No. 2—Soldiers, and all the servants of the 
government of a nation, are under the special 
providence of the government; i. e., they re- 
ceive wages from the government, which com- 
mon citizens do not; and this is because they 
specially help the general providence of the 
government for the interest of the nation. 

No. 3—If a man has a purpose, it is inevit- 
able that he should regard with special favor 
any one who sympathizes with that purpose, 
and actively assists it. So if God proposes to 
bless mankind, it is inevitable that he should 
specially care for those who sympathize with 
that purpose and leave all and labor to assist 
him in it. In prospering those who devote 
themselves to the good of mankind, God pros- 
pers his own purpose of blessing mankind. 

No. 4—A Missionary Society has a special 
providence for its missionaries, because they 
serve its general providence for the heathen. 

No. 5—As an illustration of the principle 
that devotion to the purpose or general provi- 
dence of God will atiract his special providence, 
we may take the case of Daniel and his three 
Jewish brethren. God’s purpose in his provi- 
dential chastening of the Jewish nation by the 
Babylonish captivity, was, not only to purge 
the Jews from idolatry, but to make known 
his name in Babylon; and you see that Daniel 
and his companions hazarded their lives in 
carrying out that purpose. Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego, refused to worship the golden 
image that Nebuchadnezzar had set up, pro- 
fessing their faith in the God of Israel, as able 
to deliver them; yet ready to offer up their 
lives in obeying him, if he did not deliver them. 
Next, Daniel persisted in praying to the God 
of Israel, and thus confessing his name before 





the heathen, in opposition to the king’s decree. 
All these men were the object of God’s special 
providence, which was manifested in delivering 
three of them from the fiery furnace, and the 
other from the lion’s den—and promoting all 
of them to honor in the kingdom of Babylon. 
No. 6—The case of Solomon is in point; 
he did not ask for himself long life, or riches, 
or the destruction of his enemies, but under- 
standing to discern judgment in Israel. There- 
fore God gave him not only what he asked, 
but with it long life and riches. 1 Kings, 2. 


THE APPLE CROP. 


f Npxe season opened with fair prospects of a 
splendid apple crop in this section; at 
least our own trees blossomed profusely, and 
the fruit set well apparently. . But alas, that 
pest, the curculio, has already taken more than 
his half! Indeed, full two-thirds have drop- 
ped, and many more will do so from the same 
cause ; and by the time the apple-moth, which 
is also numerous, has taken his share, there 
will indeed be a thin crop left. The damage 
done by the curculio has exceeded anything we 
have before witnessed. “The ground under 
some of the trees is literally covered with the 
fallen fruit. We have found as many as from 
four to eight marks of the insect on the surface 
of a single apple. 

Man indeed finds himself impotent when 
brought in contact with the insect world, 
Human efforts to keep down the pest seem 
hopeless, and, if these insects are permitted 
to multiply in the same ratio they have for the 
last ten years, the time is not far distant when 
a bushel of fair fruit will be a rare thing in 
our markets. Doubtless something may be 
done towards abating the nuisance, where or-’ 
chards are so situated that swine and geese can 
have free range; as they would pick up the 
wormy fruit as fast as it ‘dropped, thus de- 
stroying the insects it contained. Sheep will 
also do the same, perhaps as well. But 
they should not be allowed in the orchard in 
the absence of grass, as they would be liable to 
peel the trees. 

Some varieties of the apple and also the 
pear, we notice, are not so badly worked by 
the curculio or apple-worm as others. Among 
the apples that are partially exempted, are the 
Early Joe, Fameuse or Snow apple, Northern 
Spy, Golden Sweet, Red Astrachan, etc. Pears, 
Doyenne d’Ete, Flemish Beauty, Virgalieu and 
others. Pears, we think, will be appreciated 
this year. Last year the trees in this section 
were over-loaded, and the fruit was a drug in 


the market. H. T. 


DOMESTIC LIFE OF DIVINES. 


Galton does not respect Divines particularly. He 
thinks devotion is the resource of the sick, and of 
those who are conscious of moral instability ; but he 
has the following paragraph in favor of the profes- 
sion as represented in Middleton’s biographies: 

The Divines seem to have been very happy 
in their domestic life. I know of few excep- 
tions to this rule: the wife of T. Cooper was 
unfaithful, and that of poor Hooker was a ter- 
magant. Yet in many cases, these simple- 
hearted worthies had made their proposals un- 
der advice, and not through love. Calvin mar- 
ried on Bucer’s advice; and as for Bishop Hall, 
he may tell his own story, for it is a typical 
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one. After he had built his house, he says, in 
his autobiography, “The uncouth solitariness of 
my life, and the extreme incommodity of my 
single housekeeping, drew my thoughts after 
two years, to condescend to the necessity of a 
married estate, which God no less strangely 
provided for me, for walking from the church 
on Monday in the Whitsun week with a grave 
and reverend minister, Mr. Grandidge, I saw a 
comely and modest gentlewoman standing at 
the door of that house where we were invited 
to a wedding-dinner, and inquiring of that wor- 
thy friend whether he knew her, ‘ Yes, quoth he, 
‘1 know her well, and have bespoken her for 
your wife.’ When I further demanded an ac- 
count of that answer, he told me she was the 
daughter of a gentleman whom he much respect- 
ed, Mr. George Winniffe, of Bretenhams; that 
out of an opinion he had of the fitness of that 
match for me, he had already treated with her 
father about it, whom he found very apt to en- 
tertain it, advising me not to neglect the oppor- 
tunity, and not concealing the just praises of 
the modesty, piety, good disposition, and other 
virtues that were lodged in that seemly pres- 
ence. I listened to the motion as sent from 
God ; and at last upon due prosecution, hap- 
pily prevailed, enjoying the company of that 
meet-help for the space of forty-nine years.” 
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We copy on another page, a sketch of Dickens, 
by N. S. Dodge. Its truthfulness and ability are 
evident. We conclude from it that Dickens be- 
longed to the Byron-breed of literature. The mor- 
als of his life were substantially the same as those of 
Byron’s, though subdued into more smoothness. 
There was the same brandy-inspiration, the same 
unfaithfulness in marriage, and, we may add, the 
same overwhelming popularity, and the same mania 
in his worshipers for protecting him from criticism. 


A CONCILIATORY MAN. 


NOTEWORTHY feature in the career of 
J. H. Noyes is the manner in which he has 
harmonized opposite and even antagonistic forces. , 

He first conciliated the religious part of the world 
by his loyal and persistent adherence to the Bible. 
With the advanced social and religious views which 
he propounds, it would have been easy for him to 
drift into an implacable quarrel with the churches, 
and allow himself, as many other innovators have 
done before him, to be forced into the ranks of the 
anti-Bible men. But he chose not to go there. He 
knew the Bible was on his side, and instead of 
throwing it away, he made it the very banner of his 
cause. The result is that persecution has been in 
great part disarmed, conservative people have been 
reassured, and to-day Mr. Noyes is regarded by a 
large class of thoughtful people as the foremost ex- 
ponent of living religion and Bible faith. 

Having early established his position as a Bible 
man, he has been equally successful in winning good 
relations for himself and the Community with the 
world of science. The Community was at first 
mainly occupied with social and religious studies, 
aiming at the improvement of character, and was 
but little known in connection with scientific pur- 
suits. It was generally regarded as a piece of fanat- 
icism without intellectual basis, which would burn 
out its little period like a thousand others and then 
pass away. But the case is different now. With a 
first-class school, with numbers of its young men at 
college, where they take high rank for scholarship, 
with increasing appliances and zeal for education 
in every department, the Community is fast becom- 
ing a recognized center of liberal culture. Particu- 
larly as a field for experiment, and for determining 
some of the most interesting problems in sociology, 
such as those relating to co-operation and stirpicul- 
ture, the Community is already looked to as form- 
ing the van of scientific progress, 





We might cite other examples of this success of 
Mr. Noyes in harmonizing opposites. He concili- 
ates men by teaching them self-control as the means 
of greatest happiness; and women by enlarging 
their freedom, while delivering them from unde- 
sired burdens. He conciliates employers and capi- 
talists by wielding a large manufacturing business ; 
and labor by being himself a working man. In 
this same manner he combines practical life with 
art, beauty with use, work with amusement; and fi- 
nally all the hitherto regarded irreconcilables yield 
to the harmonizing touch of his genius, as embodied 
in the Community organization. G. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—Portia brings me a flower with a geranium leaf, 
in a little vase. “O, an Augusta rose!” I exclaim, 
and [ put it to my nose. She knows my passion for 
that flower. Shaw! it’s something else. She has to 
tell me what it is—a white petunia, so large and 
double that it looks like a rose. Half wilted and 
slightly straw-colored, it imitates particularly the 
Augusta. For the time 1 am more pleased than 
if it were a rose, thinking of the improvement 
which has been made upon the original petunia, 
never much esteemed by me. What can be done now 
for the fragrance of this flower, and for its staik and 
leaves? It has to borrow aslip of geranium to be 
very winning, even now. Let the process of beauti- 
fication go on. 

—Thirty-three ladies here to-day in one party (by 
way of Midland) with only one gentleman along. 
The host thinks that women look out for their 
money’s worth sharper than men. They want every 
thing for dinner that we furnish, but banter for a 
reduction of the price. Well, their pocket-money is 
not unlimited generally. Some time after this party 
came, the depot man ran over with a telegram to 
one of the ladies. She was startled, grew pale and 
agitated, and there was every prospect of a scene, 
when the bearer of the message told her it did not 
contain any thing bad. It was from her husband, 
who inquired how she was enjoying herself here. The 
pleasantry was met with a flood of tears. 


—The “Fourth” has come and gone. We must 
gather up a few items showing how the day passed 
at the Community. In the first place the weather 
was delightful ; next, there was quite a large company 
of visitors here, say five hundred. Between two 
or three hundred came on the Midland about noon, 
others came in their own carriages, some from a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. Dinners were served from 
one-half past twelve, till three P. M. About three 
hundred took dinner. The large west room in our 
new wing was fitted up temporarily as a saloon for 
ice-cream, lemonade, etc. The east room opposite, 
was used as a reception-room. At 1 P. M., and 
again at 3 P.M. there was music in the Hall by the 
orchestra, and songs from the Community children. 
The band played several popular pieces and con- 
cluded their performance by giving all the old 
national airs. Then the children of all sizes, from 
Lily and Edith down to little Deming and Walter, 
came in and marched round the stage, singing the 
“ Flag of our Union ;” Harley, the oldest boy among 
them, carrying the flag. The march soon resolved 
itself into a simple dance, the older children whirl- 
ing a schottisch, the younger improvising a waltz. 
All but two-year-old Walter. He saw the bright 
new flag lying on the sofa, and seizing the staff in 
his tiny hands began to flourish it over his head. 
The little fellow was so delighted with his own 
performances that he was wholly unconscious of the 
audience. He was too much absorbed to notice that 
the other children had gone off the stage. He kept 
his eye on the starry flag and exerted all the 
strength of his little arms to raise it higher and 
higher. This was a patriotic hit, not down in the 
programme. It pleased the audience immensely. 
When the cheering became deafening, the little boy 
seemed at last aware that he was alone and the ob- 
served of all observers. Dropping the flag he 
scampered off the stage. 

After the music our guests dispersed through 





the gardens and shrubberies, or visited the Laundry, 
Printing-office, Seminary, and other places of inter- 
est on the domain. Many almost lost themselves in 
the numerous rooms, passages and cellars of our 
new wing. This building, though not entirely fin- 
ished, was thrown open to the inspection of visitors 
on this day. Before night-fall all our guests had 
either left in their own carriages or gone to the 
Community depot.to wait for the Midland trains. 
Any report from us would be incomplete without 
a notice of the spiritual and moral aspect of the 
day’s experience. As to this itis a pleasure to say 
that never since the Community first began to re- 
ceive visitors on the “ Fourth” has that anniversary 
passed off so pleasantly. Nota profane or rowdy- 
ish word was heard—no one showed evidence of 
intoxication. This company of five hundred, away 
from their homes, most of them young and hilari- 
ous and bound for a good time, were uniformly 
modest, polite and respectful. A day spent at the 
Community in this manner has just the opposite 
effect from the horse-racing, powder-exploding, 
drinking and rioting, that usually attend the cele- 
bration of the “Fourth.” Instead of being de- 
moralized, the people go away refined and elevated. 
This day, which year after year gathers people 
together in great assemblages, may under Commu- 
nity influence become in truth a day of Pentecost. 


—The Midland carried for half fare its whole 
length on the “Fourth,” and the rush of excursionists 
exceeded all expectations. The consequence was 
every train was late, and that due from the south 
at 10 A. M., did not reach here until noon. It left one 
hundred and thirty passengers at our station; most 
of the remainder intending to go to Oswego and at- 
tend the celebration there. At’ P. M., the time for 
it to return, the hundred and thirty flocked to the 
depot and waited impatiently for its appearance. 
The evening was warm, but they durst not leave the 
depot for fear the train might come and they be left 
behind. There they waited until nearly nine o’clock 
when from the woods north came the welcome 
whistle; so welcome to the tired fathers and mothers 
and their still more tired little ones: and soon the 
long train of eleven passenger cars, already full, had 
taken in the eager crowd, and the engine with many 
a pant and snort started slowly up the heavy grade of 
the trestle south of us. The train had been gone but 
a little while when we heard it coming back, and 
learned that the engine had failed utterly in the at- 
tempt to draw so great a load up the grade and 
around the curve of the road, and had come 
back to wait at our station until an extra engine 
could be sent from Oneida. The cars had no soon- 
er stopped than the thirsty, tired people began call- 
ing eagerly for water. The morning train being so 
late did not reach Oswego until it was almost time 
for its return, so that the excursionists had had no 
time to get refreshments, and the water fountains on 
the train had long been empty. 

Some of our boys discovering the state of things, 
hastily procured pails of ice-water and carried them 
to the cars. What a grateful multitude! They 
showered blessings on the Oneida Community and 
prayed that we might have our reward. Many ex- 
claimed that the O. C. must be a Christian people; 
and one man was heard to ejaculate, “ God bless the 
Oneida Community after this ;” as though he had 
cursed us before. Their thirst satisfied, many of the 
men came to our kitchen to buy pies and cake to take 
back to their friends on the cars. They had almost 
emptied our larder when, a little before eleven o'clock, 
the engine that had been telegraphed for signaled 
its arrival. While it was being coupled on in 
front, the boys went through the cars and filled the 
fountains with water; and then the train moved 
off amid the songs and cheers of the passengers. If 
that thirsty caravan were grateful for a cup of cold 
water, we were certainly grateful for the privilege 
of giving it. 

Thanks to a good providence and the care of the 
officials no accident marred the day. 


—The amelioration of woman’s lot in our manner 
of life is too manifest not to be seen by all; and one 
effect is to draw the confidence of women. Many a 
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wife and mother overburdened with domestic cares 
has sought some relief in telling herexperience to us. 
A lady who spent the day here lately made our heart 
ache with her story, but she could not contain herself 
—we must hear it. Her husband is highly re- 
spectable, portly and sleek. She said not a word 
disrespectful of him. But she had scarcely known a 
well day since they were married. She had had 
twelve children, weaning one to have another with- 
out any intermission. Often she would have two 
that could not walk, the new baby coming before 
the last was out of the lap. Their means required 
her to dismiss her nurse as soon as possible and be 
“ wife, mother, seamstress, cook, chambermaid,” etc., 
altogether; and it was drudge, drudge, sick or well, 
from morning till night. It was pitiful to hear her 
tell how Saturdays she would work hard and late to 
be sure for once and have every thing in order for 
the family to go to church the next day. She 

always failed. Something would turn up before the 
children were all dressed. She had overlooked a 
missing button—a frock was too small or too short; 
or one of the boys would run out (how could she 
watch him then ?) and come in with his clothes be- 
spattered just before the time for meeting-bell. 
Worst of all, this mother had lost three or four of 
her children at an early age. 


There was a lady here yesterday whose circum- 
stances contrasted in some respects with those of 
this lady, but she had her complaints of society as it 
is. She was traveling from New York to Buffalo 
in a carriage—had three children with her, and a 
coachman and nurse; is a banker’s wife, and lives in 
affluence. She had never heard much about us— 
found us on her route, and called to spend the heat 
of the day. She said that she could conceive of 
women living in Community happily, but she 
could not conceive of men and women living 
together so. The men would break the peace, she 
was sure. She thought the best, the most intelli- 
gent, the most philanthropic of men, are wild beasts 
where amativeness is concerned—perfectly ungov- 
ernable and mad. We said something in conversa- 
tion, about the kingdom of God coming on earth, 
and the will of God being done here as in heaven; 
“Why,” she said, “ that would involve eating and 
drinking and house keeping, and my very idea of 
heaven is to get rid of house keeping.” She had 
continual trouble with her servants. They were 
always either making love to each other or quarrel- 
ing, and she had their difficulties to settle. Though 
she prided herself on a faculty for doing this, she 
was tired to death of keeping house with servants. 
This lady had lost four young children. We asked 
her if living in the city was the cause. “No,” she 
said, “ they lived in the country mostly—the chil- 
dren died of different diseases.” These two mothers 
have lost more little children than have been Jost in 
the Community since it commenced. Another 
mother, visiting a relative here lately, had lost five 
children under three years. Our forty families in 
twenty-two years have not had twice five children 
die under that age. 

It will be said that we do not have the common 
proportion of children. Indeed, we don’t. We think 
itis awfully extravagant to bear a great many chil- 
dren for early death. We choose to economize in 
number and give abundant care to those we do 
have. Money will uot buy the care a child needs. 
The lady from New York had a wet nurse with her, 
for her babe. We should consider it a calamity to 
be obliged to accept such care for our children. We 
trust them only with our own family, those we have 
lived with many years, and love as fathers and moth- 
ers and brothers and sisters. They are never left to 
inexperienced hands—to servants, or older children 
even. If sick, as last winter with the hooping cough, 
they have the best attendants out of all the family, 
one set of attendants relieves another, and the doctor 
lives in our own house. Unregulated propagation 
by which more children are produced than can have 
good care, will certainly -be condemned by advanc- 
ing civilization, and it will be found that the isolat- 
ed family can hardly give good care to one child. 


WALLINGFORD. 


—-The students are undergoing their annual ex- 
amination and are looking forward to the speedy 
Close of the year’s drill ; and the pleasant relaxation 
of a seven-weeks’ vacation. 

—The silk-factory is closed this week, for the pur- 
pose of doing some necessary work on the dyke, 
and repairing damages on the head-gate caused by 
the freshet of last spring. 

—But for the morning chime of bells and the 
music of the Wallingford Brass Band which came 
to us from the grove over the river, we should not 
have had a reminder of the “ Fourth.” Stillness 
reigned to an unusual degree. Nota visitor did we 
have except a friend or two of Mrs. A.’s from town. 
We fancy we spent the day in extreme contrast to 
0. C. 

—The train conveying Gen. Grant to Woodstock, 
passed through Wallingford this afternoon, and 
caused a slight commotion even in our family. Mr. 
Bristol saw the President at Meriden, and the stu- 
dents had a good sight of him in New Haven. 
George had a touch of hero-worship, and both he 
and William speak in high terms of his appearance. 
They admired his finely-shaped head and general 
style. No ostentation about him. Was dressed ina 
plain black suit with a not very polished stove-pipe 
hat. 


GREAT ALLEGED DISCOVERY IN CHEESE- 
AND BUTTER-MAKING. 


Canadice, N. Y., July 5, 1870. 

Dear CracuLar :—Not long since I read in your 
columns a notice of a butter-factory, the products of 
which were pronounced as much superior to those 
of isolated dairies, as factory cheeses have been found 
better than home made. But the climax we have 
now to chronicle is a combination of the two sys- 
tems, productive of wholly unexpected results. 


At Belfast, Alleghany County, N. Y., is a factory 
on the improved plan, one hundred and sixty by for- 
ty feet in size, and at present supplied with the milk 
of twelve hundred cows. The first process in the 
manufacture (secured by patent), extracts the cheese 
constituents from the milk as in ordinary factories. 
The next process consists of extracting the butter 
from the whey! The residue is fed to hogs. 


Now for results. The manufacturers are making 
thirty-six or thirty-seven cheeses, weighing from fifty 
to sixty-five pounds each, per day. The butter is 
pronounced unexcelled in quality ; and the whey is 
said to be deprived of none of its fattening qualities. 
The quantity of butter obtained from the whey is 
sufficient to defray all expenses of the manufacture 
of cheese and butter. 

Whether the quantity of cheese produced is great- 
er or less than the average yield the writer is not 
sufficiently acquainted with the mysteries of the busi- 
ness to avouch; but, taking the average daily product 
at four thousand pounds, and computing the price at 
sixteen cents per pound, it amounts, for five months, 
to the very satisfactory income of seventy-nine dol. 
lars per cow. A large proportion of these cows, 
it should be borne in mind, are Canada importations 
of inferior size and quality, which are sold at from 
thirty to forty dollars a head. 

I tell you the-tale as ’twas told to me by parties 
considered reliable. Yours truly, 

E. A. 8. 
ON THE ROAD. 
BY AN 0. C. AGENT. 
VI. 
Boston, July 5, 1870. 

Dear CircuLar:—It was Coleridge who said of 
the ancient city of Cologne, that it had two and 
seventy several and distinct smells. This remark 
will not apply to Boston; or, if it does, I am yet to 
be convinced of it. On the surface, at least, Boston 
is a clean city. It is the sapient remark of some 
political economist, that ‘“‘ The measure of civiliza- 
tion for any nation or people, can be mathematically 
determined by the amount of soap ana water which 





they use.” Of the soap, in the case of Boston, I 





can not speak definitely, but of the water at present 
there can be no question. The clouds above and 
the replete reservoirs beneath have furnished her 
with an abundance. The streets are literally washed 
and even the wharves look clean and tidy. 


Iarrived here on the evening of the 30th ult. in a 
drenching thunder storm. I am told that such 
storms have been the rule here throughout the 
season; while at Oneida they have been the ex- 
ception. While our farmers at home have been 
troubled with their hay becoming too dry, even if 
harvested on the day of cutting, in the vicinity of 
Boston, “catching weather” has spoiled a great 
deal of hay. 

THE COMMON 
has vastly improved since 1866-7. Then it appeared 
to be neglected. Now its beauty seems renewed. 
The walks and grass-plots are kept in order, and 
the numerous old English elms are exceedingly 
thrifty and luxuriant. The whole forty-five acres 
show the combination of industry and artistic skill. 
This result is attributable to the election, about two 
years since, of a new superintendent, G. W. Forris- 
tall; or, rather, to his re-election, after a vacation of 
some five years. 
BREWER’S FOUNTAIN, 

which was placed in the upper part of the Common 
about two years ago, forms a grand accessory. Asa 
work of art it took the premium in the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1867, and is probably superior to anything 
of the kind in this country. The statues and statu- 
ettes, eight in all, together with the vases and central 
colvmn, are bronze, costing, I understand, $80,000. 
When spouting its forty streams of water the whole 
group of water nymphs have an animated appear- 
ance and the effect is fine. It is the gift of Gardiner 
Brewer of this city. 


Near the ancient “ Frog Pond ”—now an orna- 

ment to the landscape—still stands the famous 
OLD ELM, 
which has bravely withstood the storms of centuries. 
Its age is unknown, but it is believed to be older 
than the history of Boston. In 1722 it was full- 
grown and in 1790 showed signs of decay. A storm 
in 1832 nearly destroyed it, but through the tender 
care of Boston husbandmen, it still lives and is likely 
to for many years to come. Standing as it does, in 
its ancient grandeur, putting forth, year after year, 
new branches and leaves, defying the winds and 
frosts of ages, to me there is something impressively 
instructive in it. 
THE PUBLIC GARDEN, 

covering an area of some twenty-five acres, is an 
adjunct to the Common, or more properly an exten- 
sion of it. With its winding walks and grass-plots, 
its green-house, tiny lake, swans and statuary, it is 
a miniature representative of the great Central Park 
in New York. Here stand the colossal statues of 
Washington and Boston’s own son, Edward Ever- 
ett. Here also stands the “ Good Samaritan,” a huge 
but elaborately wrought granite statue, commemora- 
tive of the discovery that the inhalation of ether 
causes insensibility to pain; which fact was first 
proved in the Massachusetts General Hospital, in Bos- 
ton, in 1846. Ittook the artist twenty-three months 
to perfect his work, which shows great skill in its 
execution. It was erected in 1867, and was the gift 
of Thomas Lee of Boston. 

I wish I could do justice to the great historic 
painting of the 

BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, 

now on exhibition in thiscity. It is manifestly the 
result of indefatigable care and labor. But if I 
am unable to do justice to the painting, the painting 
certainly does justite to the subject which it attempts 
to delineate. Accuracy of representation—reality 
rather than fiction—has been the controlling ele- 
ment in the production. One may read of this 
three-days’ conflict, the great battle of the Rebellion, 
in all its details, and memorize the same, but I 
question whether he could possibly comprehend 
the actual situation of the two armies, which a half- 
hour’s study of this great work of art would im- 
part, The geography and topography of the battle- 
field are so faithfully sketched that I find it almost 
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difficult to divest myself of the impression that I 
have been there. Cemetery Hill on the right, and 
Round Top mountain on the left, about four miles 
apart, constitute the two extreme ends of the scene of 
action. Between these two points, and running 
parallel with each other, are Seminary Ridge, occu- 
pied by the Confederate army, and Cemetery Ridge, 
occupied by the Union army. The exact position 
of the divisions, batteries, and regiments, especially 
on the Union Side, has been graphically described 
by the artist. After a most careful investigation 
and comparison, it has been ascertained that but 
one regiment is out of position on the canvas. This 
speaks well for those concerned in the work. 


The gentleman who painted the work is James 
Walker. He is evidently a genius in his art. But 
the historical arrangement and description of the 
facts represented, are by Col. John B. Bachelor, A. M. 
This gentleman has spent most of his time for the 
last six or seven years in preparing this work. He 
has been a plodder rather than a speculator, and 
will reap his reward. He has the testimonials of 
the leading officers of both armies in favor of the 
accuracy of his undertaking. Mere effect has been 
surbordinate to truth; or, rather, the effect itself is 
to be found in the rigid truthfulness of the repre- 
sentation. In this respect, as a work of art, it 
differs materially from that of the old masters. 
They drew chiefly on imagination ; these gentlemen 
appealed to the real. The size of the painting is 
twenty feet long and seven and one-half feet high, 
containing one hundred and fifty square feet of can- 
vas. Seventy-eight batteries and three hundred 
and nine regiments are represented. 

Mr. Bachelor is an unassuming, modest appearing 
man, evidently inspired with his subject. He gives 
two or three descriptive lectures during each day’s 
exhibition. It is now sixteen weeks since the paint- 
ing has been on exhibition in Boston; and, during 
that time, he tells me that he has sold not less 
than sixteen thousand dollars’ worth of engravings, 
which are yet to be published. He is soon to leave 
for Europe with a smaller copy of the mammoth 
picture, from which the engravings are there to be 
made. 


On Sunday evening, the 3d inst., I listened to a 
lecture against the papacy, by Dr. Keating of Rome. 
The Doctor has made himself somewhat famous in 
this country by a recent article on this subject, 
published in the Galazy ; but I can not say that I 
was favorably impressed by him. The man and his 
theme reminded me strongly of the case of Dr. 
Achille; who was also a Catholic priest converted 
to protestantism, and left Rome more than twenty 
years ago, on a mission similar to that of Dr. Keat- 
ing. May this gentleman, however, prove to bea 
man of more worthy destiny than his predecessor. 

I will conclude this letter by a brief mention of 
the 

FOURTH OF JULY 

as celebrated in this city yesterday. In New York 
on such a day, I should have most likely shut my- 
self in my room away from the noise and din of 
fire-crackers and torpedoes; but here, in this old 
puritanic, patriotic town, I ventured out. One in- 
ducement to this, was the programme for the day, 
which consisted chiefly of musical entertainments 
and oratory. The Bostonians, evidently do nothing 
by halves. For this,I like them. Again, there is 
probably no city in the Union whose population is 
more purely American than that of Boston. Genuine 
enthusiasm then, what there is of it remaining in 
this country, with regard to this national celebration, 
would most likely show itself in this town. This, 
however, is not saying but that the day, as a day, has 
really had its time, and before another half century 
shall have passed away, will give place to something 
more appropriate to the age in which we live. The 
Orator of yesterday as much as hinted at this idea, 
which indicates how the tide is setting on the sub- 
ject. 

The morning was cool and clear. The crowd on 
the Common at the morning concert was immense. 
Nearly one hundred musicians, led by D. C. Hall, 
combined to make this opening ;performance auspi- 





cious and happy. Of the nine pieces constituting 
the programme, a clarionet solo (theme and variations 
by Mohr) executed by O. A. Whitmore was decid- 
edly the most acceptable. Mr. Whitmore’s manage- 
ment of the clario:et seemed almost miraculous. 

Some one has said that Boston and music are 
synonymous terms, and I partly believe it. The 
celebration of yesterday went to confirm this say- 
ing; for the very air, both in-doors and out, was vi- 
brating with music, and music, too, of a high order. 
At eleven A. M., the great gathering in Music Hall, 
conducted by Mayor Shurtleff, came off. There was 
the usual routine of reading the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, prayer, oration, etc., but the whole was 
interspersed with splendid music. An orchestra of 
thirty. instruments, the great organ, and a choir of 
four hundred voices of young Misses and ladies from 
the Grammar schools, presented no mean offering. 

The intellectual feast of the occasion was the 
oration by William Everett, Esq., son of the late 
Edward Everett. As a literary and elocution- 
ary effort it was a success, and this young man 
showed himself worthy of his distinguished paren- 
tage. Rather small of stature, feminine in appear- 
ance, he at first failed to prepossess me in his favor ; 
but the moment he commenced speaking my misgiv- 
ings all vanished; for he held that vast audience 
spell-bound for over an hour. It was the eloquence 
of solid thought—of genuine truth appropriate to the 
hour—rather than of empty words. His treatment 
of the question of the brotherhood of States and 
of nations; and of the Chinese immigration and 
labor question—was sound and specially pertinent 
in Boston at this present time. 

The remaining hours of the day were filled up 
chiefly with concerts in the various Halls of the 
city and the suburbs. All of which were pro- 
vided by the city authorities from the city treasury. 
Through the politeness of Alderman Carpenter, I 
was presented with a ticket to the entertainments. 
The celebration wound up with another concert on 
the Common, terminating about ten o’clock with a 
grand pyrotechnic display. 

I saw no intoxication during the day; the multi- 
tude seemed quiet and I was forcibly reminded, 
although on a much larger scale—of the way the 
fourth of July is usually spent at O. C. B, 


From the Advance. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
BY N. 8. DODGE, 

Every body has heard of the Crystal Palace 
of 1851. Many persons have seen it since, 
resting on the hills of Sydenham as a crown of 
beauty. In those early days it was a marvel 
of ingenuity and skill as it sprang into life in 
the midst of the ancient oaks of Hyde Park, 
seemingly evoked by the wand of an enchanter. 
Every body also knows that the display of 
American industrial products at the Great Ex- 
hibition, however grand, after one council medal 
followed another to our inventors of reapers 
and revolvers and presses and vulcanized caout- 
choue, calling to attention that what was lack- 
ing in completeness was compensated in design, 
was mean in the extreme. Visitors laughed. 
The Zimes held us up to ridicule. Punch 
jeered. And the more sensitive of our own coun- 
try folk—George Peabody for a time among 
the number—thought it was best perhaps that 
we should quietly withdraw and leave an are- 
na where we were likely to achieve failure and 
possibly disgrace. 

It was at this time, not far from the middle 
of June, that I received a note from Abbot 
Lawrence asking whether there would be any 
impropriety in permitting Mr. Dickens to visit 





our department an hour before the time of 


opening, and, if not, begging me to designate 
a day when [ would meet him. A few days 
afterwards I had the pleasure of accompanying 
the distinguished novelist through -our section 
of the Great Exhibition, and early in the fol- 
lowing week of dining at his house on Rich- 
mond Hill. . 

At that time Dickens was thirty-nine. A 
well dressed, gentlemanly man, spare in person, 
hardly above middle height, rapid in movement, 
rather slow of speech, looking you full in the 
face during conversation, grave, undemonstra- 
tive, low-voiced, and apparently as far removed 
from the humorous as the most stolid Scotch- 
man. The great author made no impression of 
the specialite of his genius. His questions 
were pertinent, of course. He was a capital 
listener. Mechanics interested him and he 
easily and thoroughly comprehended the oper- 
ations of machinery. There was no appear- 
ence of the love of fun, manifested afterwards 
in anecdote and laughter at his table, during 
the hour we were together, except once. A 
Yankee inventor of a “ piano-forte-violin,” i. e., 
of piano and violin played by the same action 
—the clumsiest of failures—understanding that 
Charles Dickens was present sat down at 
the instrument to attract his attention. The 
success was perfect. Dickens turned, looked 
at the man and his instrument, listened for a 
moment, drew his hat over his eyes, and catch- 
ing my look of annoyance at the ridiculous ex- 
hibition answered it by that quiet smile of 
quaint merriment, that, come when it would, 
always reminded one of Mr. Pickwick. 


In his own house Mr. Dickens was at that 
time apparently the happiest of men and he 
was certainly the most genial of hosts. Of 
difficulties and troubles which afterwards came 
nothing was then suspected. Mrs. Dickens was 
a beautiful woman of about five and thirty, of 
fair Saxon complexion, large lustrous eyes, 
finely chiseled features, her figure inclining to 
embonpoint, graceful in movement, cordial in 
manner, motherly to excess perhaps, when the 
children according to English custom, came 
romping into the dining-room at dessert, and 
very attentive to her husband. The sister of 
Mrs. Dickens was present and another lady. I 
never saw a happier family in England or 
America. Everything was well ordered. The 
dinner was capitally served. The host said 
grace before the meal. At his own table Dick- 
ens was the best of talkers. No man ever told 
a better story. He had that genial, hearty laugh 
which Montaigne says never comes from a bad 
heart. Of his children, down to the baby, he 
was excessively fond, holding them on his knees, 
toasting the elder in wine, and giving himself to 
their humors with delightful abandon. 


At that date the personal habits of Dickens 
were those of the average English gentleman. 
He was abstinent from breakfast to half an hour 
before dinner. This was his working time. 
He’ told me that four hours at his desk and four 
hours afield—on foot or on horseback, rarely 
in a carriage—was the rule of his working 
life. He took brandy and seltzer before din-- 
ner, drank, as every body drinks in England, 
sherry with his meats and port at dessert; sat 
long at table; enjoyed his cigar; spent an hour 





perhaps in the drawing-room at the conclusion 
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of the evening—and then retiring to his study 
read, smoked and sipped brandy and water 
till his bedtime at midnight. 

Later in life, since the unfortunate separation 
from his wife, and particularly during the last 
years of his residence at Gad’s Hill, his habits be- 
came more confirmed. He drank more often. 
His liquors were of the choicest kind. Wines of 
rarest vintage were stored in his cellars. Highly 
spiced beverages came to be liked and he was 
vain of his skill in compounding them. The 
“cider cup of Gad’s Hill”—a drink composed 
of cider, limes, brandy, pine-apple, toasted 
apples, lemon peel and sugar—became famous 
as a specialty of the place. A friend of mine 
who spent a day and night at Gad’s Hill last 
year, a gentleman to whom Dickens felt under 
great personal obligations and for whom he 
may therefore have emphasized his hospitality, 
describes the visit as a continued bibulous fes- 
tivity from noon till midnight. There was the 
cider-cup on arrriving at half-past twelve P. M., 
sports in the open air till two, when came 
brandy and water—a long walk through the 
fields till six, when curacoa with other liqueurs 
were served—dress, dinner from 7 till 10 with 
every variety of wines—coffee and cigars, and 
then pure spirits or various compounds of 
spirits, until bed-time. 

If any one infers from what I have written 
that Charles Dickens was an intemperate man, 
in the usual acception of the word, whether 
in this country or England, he mistakes my 
meaning. Dickens was never drunk. His 
intellect was never obfuscated by excess. But 
he “enjoyed life.” He lived indeed too fast. 
This he himself felt, and hence his long walks 
of from six to ten miles a day, to counteract 
the effects of indulgence. For the last twelve 
months of his life he had been increasing in 
stoutness. He noticed this, and fearing what 
it portended, increased his hours of exercise. 
It would have been better had he begun at the 
other end. . 

Charles Dickens’ life, like his works, was 
moral. It was not religious. Even your gener- 
ous Boston correspondent would find it as bad 
a case as George Peabody’s. What Dean 
Stanley said about him in the Westminister Ab- 
bey sermon, one would like toknow. How relig- 
ion ever got into a man who never went to 
church, never kept Sunday sacred, never read 
his Bible, never affiliated. with religious people, 
would be as great a mystery as Miss Tabitha 
Bramble’s. ‘How the thunder,” she wrote to 
her friend, “could have spoiled the beer, when 
the door was doubled-locked, I can not conceive.” 
But as a moral man, respected by his neighbors, 
loved by the poor, foremost in works of charity, 
free from social vices, and as regardful of the 
rights of others as of his own, Charles Dickens 
is worthy of all praise. He was free from the 
too common sin of using profane language. In 
true loyalty to friendship he was never sur- 
passed. Quick to take offense, he was equally 
quick to forgive. No man was freer from envy ; 
no man truer to his instincts. 

The ugliest feature in his life is his treat- 
ment of his wife. Mr. Wells, his business part- 
ner and most intimate friend, told me last year, 
that it was the one unpardonable act that could 
neither be explained nor forgiven. The causes 





of the separation are perfectly well known. 
Miss Hogarth, own sister of Mrs. Dickens, who 
had always lived in the family from the time of 
the marriage, was too much the favorite of the 
head. For years this was the subject of dis- 
cord until it ended in separation, Mrs. Dickens 
removing to Gloucester Crescent, London, 
while Miss Hogarth remained at Gad’s Hill to 
the last. No charge of a criminal aspect was 
ever made. Dickens paid his wife six hundred 
pounds a year. The children, of whom eight 
are living, went at their option from one house 
to the other, the sons mostly residing at their 
mother’s house, the daughters with their father. 
A correspondence was kept up between hus- 
band and wife, and Miss Hogarth frequently 
saw her sister at her own (Mrs. D.’s) house. 
It was the refusal of Bradbury & Evans to pub- 
lish Dickens’ “statement” in the columns of 
Punch that caused the quarrel ending by his 
withdrawal from Household Words and com- 
mencing All the Year Round. Although Charles 
Dickens Jr., married Miss Evans, the seniors 
never after the out-break spoke to each other. 

The day of Dickens’ death was the anni- 
versary of the railway accident in which his 
life was in peril and from the shock of which it 
is thought by friends he never recovered. 
Those who have heard him depict the scene 
will never forget how, as the fearful interest 
grew and the climax approached, he would 
rise from the table, his face flushed, his eyes 
kindled, his words falling one by one, like “ first 
drops of a thunder shower,” and act the parts 
of the several sufferers to whom he lent a help- 
ing hand. It was not the accident upon the 
railway, however, that caused his death even 
remotely. The real causes are definite and pre- 
cise. He worked too hard and lived too fast. 
Abstinence and rest might have given him two 
decades more of life. He tried these.a year 
ago and at that time staved off the threatened 
attack. But the old habits of life and work 
returned, the system was more and more over- 
strained, and the result, effusion of blood on 
the brain, long predicted by medical men, 
brought about the inevitable end. 


ie LILIPUTIAN FIREMEN. 

[The following description of the. extinguishment 
of a fire in an ant city of the Formica Rufa, or wood- 
ants, is from AU the Year Round.] 

“Tr was composed mainly of twigs, straw, and pine 
spicule, and swarmed with insect life. Poking our 
walking-sticks into the top of the mound, and lay- 
ing bare the upper surface, the formicans, who up 
till then had been wholly unaware of our presence, 
began to understand that calamity had come upon 
them. Betaking themselves, as is their wont, to the 
care of the young, countless thousands of them sud- 
denly appeared, each carrying a cocoon much bigger 
than itself, which it was evidently anxious to deposit 
in some place out of the reach of a danger which, 
although they could not comprehend, they knew to 
be both formidable and imminent. Such a hurry- 
skurry, such a running to and fro, such a getting up 
and down stairs, as the song says, such a commo- 


tion could scarcely have been known even at Brus- 


gels on the memorable night Of the ball on the eve 
of the great battle of Waterloo, when it was sud- 
denly announced to the officers of the allied armies, 
that the French were advancing upon the city— 
When thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips, ‘‘ The foe— 
they come! they come!” 


“ We all looked on with interested curiosity, and 
one of my companions having finished his first cigar, 





drew a box of lucifers from his pocket, and leis- 
urely proceeded to light a second. This done, he 
carelessly threw the burning match upon the ant- 
hill. It was an act as cruel as it would have been 
in Lemuel Gulliver, had that mountainous traveler 
willfully set fire to the city of Liliput. The formi- 
cans were for an instant confused, and appeared not 
to know what to do. But their perplexity was of 
short duration. In less than half a minute, scores 
and hundreds of ants rushed upon the blazing beam 
—for such it must _have appeared in their eyes—and 
exerting their strength simultaneously upon it, en- 
deavored to thrust it from their city. Many of them 
were burned to death in the gallant endeavor, but 
the survivors, nothing daunted, pressed forward 
over their dead or writhing bodies, as if conscious 
that there was no safety for those who still lived, as - 
long as the awful combustible was permitted to blaze 
and crackle in the midst of them. I was apprehen- 
sive that the whole mound, built as it was of dry 
twigs, would take fire; but the mists had lain upon 
the mountain and the valley, the air. was moist, and 
the flame of the match burnt upwards. Onwards 
rushed the resolute firemen, score upon score, hun- 
dred upon hundred, till at last they rolled the match 
over and over, and out of their precincts, charred 
and blackened, and incapable of further mischief. 
We all, more or less, mistrusted our eyes, and the 
youngest, most thoughtless and therefore the most 
cruel, of our company suggested that if there were 
intelligence and design on the part of the ants in 
acting as we supposed they had done, there would 
be no harm in making a second experiment. No 
sooner said than done. Another match was ignited 
and thrown upon the heap, and again, precisely as 
on the first occasion, the ants rushed pell-mell upon 
the blazing intruder, to prevent a conflagration, 
which, had it taken firm hold, it would have been 
impossible for them to extinguish. Again, some of 
the foremost champions of the public safety lost 
their limbs, and many more of them their lives; and 
again by the mere force and pressure of numbers 
acting with a common purpose, the match was ex- 
truded before much harm had been done. I opposed 
myself to a third renewal of the experiment and 
succeeded in persuading my companions, although 
not without difficulty, that enough had been done 
for curiosity and natural history; that the truly 
merciful man was as merciful to the smallest as to 
the largest of God’s creatures; and that-we had no 
right, in the mere wantonness of scientific observa- 
tion, to take away the life which it was impossible 
for us to bestow.” 


THE USE OF KID AND LEATHER GLOVES. 


France and Belgium are, par excellence, the coun- 
tries of all others where kid and leather gloves are 
manufactured and worn. It is quite appropriate, 
therefore, that any warning in reference to their use 
should come from that same quarter, lest it might 
be supposed, were the argument put forth elsewhere, 
that it was “a weak device of the enemy.” It is 
with some curiosity and interest, then, that the 
world of readers and glove-wearers will read the 
comments that a certain Dr. Fortin, of Paris, writing 
to the Figaro, of that city, makes on the effects of 
tight gloves, although, such is the peculiar perversity 
of human nature, that we doubt much whether the 
slightest difference will result in the consumption of 
the article, from all that may be said about it. 

In brief, the Dr. remarks that the use of gloves 
made from the skins of animals is attended by no- 
table dangers. They were introduced, in their finer 
qualities, into France by the Medici family, and 
since then the hands of the higher classes have 
lost much of their purity and beauty of contour. It 
is not difficult to comprehend that the continuous 
and violent compression of the hand must disturb its 
organism, and deteriorate the exquisite natural deli- 
cacy of its sense of touch. But all the difficulty 
does not cease at that point, by any means. Anato- 
mists can tell us that an interchange of the two 
kinds of blood, the venous and the arterial, takes 
place at the ends of the fingers as well as elsewhere, 
and that any thing which interrupts the process pro- 
duces a reaction toward the heart, the hollow mus- 
cle that is the projecting and propelling organ of 
circulation. * ad 

It seems that in France, a prolonged series of ex- 
periments and investigations has been made, and 
that Dr. Fortin merely gives the result in what is not 
at all a new theory, but claims to be a distinct enun- 
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ciation of surgical truth; and these views have at- 
tracted a corresponding Gogrse of attention. It 
seems unquestionable that, where they are not de- 
formed by sordid toil, the hands of those who do not 
make continual use of the article in question are 
more shapely and delicate in perceptive touch than 
those of persons who ure descended from a race that 
have been able to use the kid or other skin glove 
habitually. One is often surprised to see what beau- 
tiful hands the children of the poorer classes possese, 
notwithstanding the laborious pursuits of their ~ 
rents, and vice versa. — Mercantile Journa 


Insustice.—Experiments looking towards the 
emancipation of man from the worst forms of his 
thraldom have a hard time under our present Gov- 
ernment. Take the Oneida Community, and its 
present important place in the experimental ranks 
of the age, as an example. Mr. Delano, our shrewd 
Commissioner, insists on demanding very nearly as 
much internal revenue from its ninety-six taxable 
members, as from the entire town of Lenox, in which 
the Community is situated, with its two thousand 
five hundred registered voters, being, when fairly 
calculated, and compared, a tax fifty-four times as 
great upon the Community as upon the rest of the 
town. This is certainly outrageous, and a poor 
recognition of the services of these men and women 
toward the solution of the one great, vexed, but as 
yet unsolved, problem of the comparative merits of 
the competitive and associative states of human ex- 
istence. The injustice should be cried down by a 
universal protest. —Brooklyn Argus. 


JONATHAN SLOW—OR FAITH, HOPE 
AND CHARITY. 
BY LEWIS DELA. 


An angler great was Jonathan Slow ; 
There was not a stream he did not know, 
Nor the slightest nook where a fish could go 
In a shady spot to hide. 
He had such a knack of hooking a worm, 
The fish that saw its eloquent squirm, 
Had a chance to swim a definite term: 
But tice the chance to be fried. 


Good luck had made of Jonathan Slow 

A man of faith; to fish he would go 

If the wind blew high, or the wind blew low; 
No matter for rain or shine; 

He would hie away to the quiet brook, 

And under a tree in some shady nook, . 

With a smiling face and a saintly look, 
Would trust to his hook and line. 


’Twas a sultry day, and the skies did lower; 
First a gleam of sun, then a soaking shower ; 
And Jonathan fished hour after hour, 

Not caring for heat or rain. 
The water poured from his reeking clothes, 
Mosquitoes had bitten his eyes and nose, 
And this was all, for excepting those 

He waited for dites in vain. 


“T always had faith” said Jonathan Slow, 
“ And I still have hope, for the pious know 
That both together the pair must go, 
To make us exactly right. 
I am thankful, then, that those gifts are mine ; 
I will teach to others the truths divine ; 
‘Precept on precept, and line upon line ’— 
Ah! bless me! there’s such a bite!” 


’*T was a bite indeed ; for a trout near by 
Had looked on the worm with a wistful eye, 
Not dreaming that it was a“ gilded lie,” 
On account of the hook within ; 
And hearing then the man with a pole 
Thus quoting Scripture, he thought, poor soul, 
He’d take the proffered worm in his jowl, 
And a savory morsel win. 


He bit, and lo! the hook in his gill 

But showed that fishes like mortals, will 

Find oft in a “ sugar-coated pill,” 
With a text of Scripture given, 

A dose they had no desire to take; 

A point they did not intend to make ; 

A line they struggle in vain to break : 
A heart by error riven, 


But enough for us that the fish was caught, 
For Jonathan started as quick as thought, 
And on to the bank a trout he brought 
That weighed six pounds or more, 
And thinking now, as ’twas almost night, 
He would not wait for another bite, 
He started home, as well he might. 
The trout with pride he bore. 


He said to himself “I’m soaked with rain, 
But Faith and Hope did my heart sustain, 
Blessed as I was by these sisters twain, 
This noble prize I see : 
There’s a widow lives on my homeward way, 
She shall have the fish, without price or pay, 
And I shall have practised then, to day, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity.” 


MORAL. 


We are anglers all, on the shores of fate, 
And though often times we may lose our bait, 
We must try it again, and calmly wait, 
Nor be frighten’d off by showers. 
We may get our fish by the morning light ; 
We may toil in vain till the shades of night ; 
We may oft get bit—then may get a bite-- 
And the best of luck be ours. 


There are many streams where fish are caught ; 
The streams of trade, and the streams of thought: 
Wherever the mind or hand has wrought, 
"Neath the light and smiles of heaven, 
Let us not forget, as our lines we throw, 
The Faith and Hope of Jonathan Slow, 
And may part of our treasures here below 
To the widowed ones be given. 


ITEMS. 


Prince ARTHUR has sailed for England. 
Tue President has returned to Washington. 
Tue Spaniards have met with reverses in Cuba. 


MrnisTER BANCROFT is to be recalled from Berlin. 


Mr. Tuomas Huaaes, M. P., is about to visit this 
country. 

Mr. AKERMAN has been sworn into office as At- 
torney-General. 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY is to have a professorship 
of Chinese and Japanese. 

Five hundred more Chinamen have been forward- 
ea East from San Francisco. 


A NEw School Board has been organized in Cin- 
cinnati, the officers of which are all in favor of the 
reading of the Bible in the Public Schools. 


ConarEss has passed the Currency bill, authoriz- 
ing the issue of fifty-four millions of national bank 
notes, and the bill has received the President’s sig- 
nature. 


THERE was a terrible massacre of Christians by 
the native Chinese at Pekin on the 2ist of June. 
The Count De Rochechonart, the French Secretary 
of Legation, and a number of priests and Sisters 
of Mercy were slaughtered, the cathedral burned, 
and a number of Russians killed. 


Tue St. Louis City Council has passed an ordin- 
ance for the regulation of houses of ill-fame, based 
upon and containing many of the provisions of the 
laws of France, Belgium, and other European coun- 
tries on the subject; being the first time in the his- 
tory of this country that the social evil has been 
recognized as having a lawful existence. 


In the Frenca Corps Legislatif last Wednesday 
the Duke of Gramont, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
announced that General Prim had offered the throne 
of Spain to the Prince of Hohenzollern, who had 
accepted it. The Duke said that the French govern- 
ment- would persist in its policy of neutrality, but 
under no pretext would it permit a German power 
to place one of its princes on the throne of Charles 
the Fifth. Prussia is said to have declared her in- 
tention to support the Prince on the Spanish throne 
if the Cortes elects him. Newspaper speculation is 








lively on the possibility of a European war. 


inonncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Cicv.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Commanism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number ot 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brstz Commu- 
wism Or ComPLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence, 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Commanities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is dificult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely fo make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seckers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford. Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 





SILK GOODS. 
Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 


Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community, 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watiircrorp Communiry), WALLINGFORD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of-Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLInGrorD Comauniry, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SatvaTion From Sin, THe Exp ov Cunistian Fairx; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen, : 

History or American Soctatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo_ J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Circu.ar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tus Trarrse’sGuipg; a Manual of Instfuctions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by S. Newhotise. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 290pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

‘ 

Mau Conrnrence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, : 

Back Votumes or raz“ Cincu.ar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 pet 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Circuxar office. 

Maussas. Tavsxur & Courasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctatisus, and the 
Taapren's Guipsg forsale. They will receive subscriptions fot 
our other publications, 





